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ABSTRACT 

A 2-year, in-depth study of curriculum tracking in 
three large metropolitan-area high schools found that most high 
school teachers and administrators hold vocational education in low 
regard. Such thinking is a barrier to educational reforms proposed to 
integrate and improve academic and vocational education. Radical 
changes may be difficult to implement in large, comprehensive high 
schools with long-standing "tracking" systems, deeply rooted 
institutional cultures, and other constraints that range from 
parental or community demands and changing demographics to altered 
state requirements and resource cuts. The study found that at the 
three schools* honors and college-preparation courses were at the top 
in esteem and much of vocational education at the bottom. Vocational 
curriculum was held in such low esteem that it had practically no 
effect on curriculum decision making. Among barriers to change were 
the following: (1) there is a prevalent belief that high school 
students* abilities and motivation cannot be changed much; (2) almost 
all high schools act on these beliefs about students* differences by 
creating a split curriculum designed to accoimnodate students* various 
dispositions toward school work, not to alter them; (3) this split 
curriculum in high schools grants higher status to 
college-preparation courses, teachers, and students than to 
vocational courses, teachers, and students; and (4) matching students 
to courses is often strongly influenced by class, racial, and ethnic 
stereotypes. The study suggests that the present system is 
dysfunctional and that the only way to change it is to create a 
working model that displays a strong integrated curriculum. (KC) 
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Most high school teachers and administrators do not think much 
of vocational education. They do not think very often of it, either. 
And when they speak of it, the phrase "dumping ground" is often 
on their lips. 

This low opinion of vocational education is deeply embedded in 
the institutional culture of American high schools. And, in a 
two-year, in-depth study of curriculum tracking in three large 
metropolitan-area high schools, RAND researcher and professor 
of education at UCLA Jeannie Oakes and her associates Molly 
Selvin, Lynn Karoly, and Gretchen Guiton assert that this in- 
grained belief is only one of a number of obstacles that must be 
overcome before proposed educational reforms to integrate and 
improve academic and vocational education can be achieved. 

That high schools need to improve their product, no one denies. 
Business is demanding workers better able to cope with the tech- 
nological reqiiirements of an increasingly competitive post- 
industriai economy. Universities and colleges lament the lack of 
basic skills in their entrants. States are requiring increased aca- 
demic work, higher standards, and more accountability from 
secondary schools. Congress, in the Perkins Act of 1990, man- 
dated improved "educational programs leading to academic and 
occupational skill competencies needed to work in a technologi- 
cally advanced society." 

in addition to these problems of educational quality, an increas- 
ing body of evidence suggests that today's public schools provide 
differential career preparation for students from different ethnic 
and social groups. Such differences raise questions about the 
essential fairness of present-day school curricula. 

The notion of integrating academic and vocational education — 
and improving both — is based on research on how people learn, 
in and out of school, and on research on the changing nature of 
work and the needs of future workers. Advocates of integrated 
curricula propose teaching the abstract concepts of the aca- 
demic curriculum in the context of the hands-on. problem-solv- 
ing pedagogy characteristic of vocational classes. They argue 



that curriculum now thought to be beyond the grasp of some stu- 
dents may be attainable if taught in a more concrete context 
where students engage in activities that allow them to connect 
and apply what they learn in the classroom to its out-of-classroom 
context. 

While research concerning the content of new integrated curricu- 
la continues, little has been done on the question of how to imple- 
ment such radical changes within the context of today's large, 
comprehensive high schools, with long-standing "tracking" sys- 
tems, deeply rooted institutional cultures, and exogenous con- 
straints that range from parental or community demands and 
changing demographics to altered state requirements and re- 
source cuts. 



Theory and practice 



Comprehensive schools are full-service" schools that offer a wide 
variety of courses at many different ability levels. Tracking de- 
scribes the way in which a student's path to graduation is deter- 
mined by judgments about his or her ability, interests, motivation, 
and choices and the available curricular offerings. The major sub- 
ject-matter fork in the tracking system is between academic and 
vocational studies. Within each of these broad tracks, there are 
numerous ability forks between, say, honors and midievel work, 
or between general and occupation-specific skills. The whole 
tracking process can be thought of as a series of more or less par- 
allel paths guiding students of widely differing abilities and moti- 
vations through four years of education that will prepare them for 
productive lives. That is the theory. 

What Oakes found practiced at the three study schools was more 
like a vertical filtering process, with honors and college-prepara- 
tion courses at the top and much of vocational education at the 
bottom. As a resuh, the vocational curriculum was held in such 
low esteem at rl"' three schools that it had practically no effect on 
curriculum decisionmaking. What drove curriculum policy was 
the schools' academic offerings and the mechanisms for placing 
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students of different academic abilities into academic classes at 
the "right** level. Vocational education functioned largely as a 
repository for low ability and behavioral problems. As state re- 
quirements for academic courses grew and overall school re- 
sources shrank, vocational programs suffered, at best, benign ne- 
glect; at worst, vocational programs, teachers, and students were 
held in disdain. 

Barriers to change 

In its present state, the system of tracking, and the beliefs and 
pressures supporting it, presents formidable obstacles to curricu- 
lum reforms that aim to integrate the academic and vocational 
sides of high school education. These obstacles reside in the cul- 
ture of the school. They are found in deeply held and widely 
shared beliefs about students' intellectual capacities and long- 
standing structures and traditions that dictate what high schools 
"ought to be like." Among these obstacles: 

• The prevalent belief that, by the time students reach high 
school, widely varying abilities, motivation » and aspirations 
of individual students cannot be changed much. Perhaps 
more pervasive is the view that some students simply are 
neither motivated nor able to learn rigorous academic 
ideas. These beliefs work against efforts to integrate aca- 
demic and vocational studies and suggestions that, under 
very different conditions, schools can teach all students es- 
sential academic concepts. 

• Nearly every high school acts on these beliefs about stu- 
dents' differences by creating a split curriculum designed 
to accommodate students* various dispositions toward 
schoolwork, not to alter them. They develop separate pro- 
grams that divide those students thought to be well suited 
for a college-preparation curriolum from those who are 
not. This traditional pattern creates a barrier to integration, 
because it is not only the curriculum that must be changed, 
but the institutional structure that supports it. 

• This split curriculum in high schools does not have separate 
but equal sides. Higher status goes to college-preparation 
courses, teachers, and students and lower status to general 
academic and vocational courses, teachers, and students. 
These prog}'ams are likely to be the first casualties of re- 
source constraints or changes in curricular policies and are 
often used as a safe haven for students with serious aca- 
demic or behavioral problems. This unequal status is a 
barrier to integration, because many on the academic side 
worry that vocational content, teachers, and students 



might taint their courses. And many vocational programs 
are so lacking in resources that they cannot even offer ac- 
cess to high technology to entice academic collaborators. 

• The procedures used to match students and courses are not 
only strongly influenced by students' prior performance 
and test scores, but by judgments about the ability and mo- 
tivations of different racial, ethnic, and social class groups. 
As a result, schools serving low-income minority students 
tend to be more vocational (and have low-level basic skills) 
while schools serving more affluent students (particularly 
whites and Asians) tend to have larger college-preparation 
programs. Thus, efforts to blend academic and vocational 
studies may also have to confront stereotypes about what 
students from different racial and social class groups axe 
like and what they need. 

Requirements for reform 

\A/hile these barriers are deep-set in the high school culture, Oakes 
found some cause for hope in her extensive interviews with high 
school faculty and staff at the study schools. Many would wel- 
come curriculum reform if they felt it were possible. Faculty often 
felt considerable discomfort with the way tracked curriculum and 
assignment practices promoted class- and race- related differences 
in course placements. Even those who believe that the present 
tracked, split curriculum is a necessity were aware of the frustrat- 
ing breakdowns in the system. 

The widespread dissatisfaction with its product suggests that the 
present dual-track high school curriculum is dysfunctional. Many 
educational theorists support a strong integration of the academic 
and vocational curricula as the way to instill both the basic and 
the generic skills that are now required in the labor force. But, 
warns Oakes, only convincing experimental demonstrations of the 
efficacy of such an integration can produce real reform. She and 
her associates urge research, experimentation, and evaluation of 
the possibilities of a "strong" integrated curriculum. Until persua- 
sive evidence can overcome present-day beliefs, vocational edu- 
cators will be consigned in large part to acting out the belief that 
some children, often poor and minority, are unable to leam the 
things most valued by schools and societ^\ 
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This Policy Brief highlights major policy-relevant findings of a research project conducted by RAPA) for the National Center for Research in Vocational 
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